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STUDIES IN ARCHEOLOGY AND COMPAEATIVE KELIGION. 

By Justin A. Smith, D. D., 

Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 

IV. 

Tradition in its Relation to History; (2) To Inspired History. 

i. 

In examining, now, more by itself and more in detail, the relation of tradition 
to inspired history, and to inspiration in general, it seems best to begin with a few 
suggestions as to inspiration itself; though only so far as immediately concerns 
the present topic. 

1. revelation and its vehicle. 

The Bible having been given to us in the two chief characters of a literature 
and a revelation it seems clear that the special function of inspiration with refer- 
ence to these will, in a certain way, vary. It is, I suppose, with inspiration, as to 
its general sphere, much as when the Apostle Paul in describing the various opera- 
tions of the Spirit in the church, shows how gifts of knowledge, of wisdom, of 
faith, of healings, of working of miracles, of prophecy, of discerning of spirits, 
tongues, interpretation of tongues, are distributed in the membership, and con- 
cludes all by saying, " But all these worketh that one and the same Spirit, dividing 
to each one severally, as he will." In so far as the Bible is revelation, the func- 
tion of inspiration may be said to be the single and simple one of making known 
that truth for the knowledge of which men are dependent upon such a supernatural 
communication. When we come to consider the vehicle of the revelation, how- 
ever, which is the Bible itself as a literature, we find in the Word something of 
that "diversity of operation" which Paul describes as seen in the Church. 

It is necessary, indeed, that this literary vehicle of the revelation should be, 
in its own way, also inspired. A purely human instrument could not be relied 
upon to communicate and preserve a divine revelation. In fact, I am not sure but 
I may say that the vehicle of the revelation becomes inspired just in being made 
the vehicle of the revelation. If human thought or utterance, in the very act of 
expressing itself, finds, or seeks to find, a fit and just mode of expression, can it 
be different with the divine thought? Can you conceive such a thing as God 
speaking to men, even though it should be through human lips, in such imperfect 
ways as that — which sometimes happens with men themselves — the word spoken 
should either inadequately represent, or perhaps even misrepresent the thought? Of 
course, it is not forgotten that human modes of utterance are in their own nature 
imperfect. Language itself is an imperfect medium, while every form of literary 
expression is apt to be, in one way or other, faulty. So the vehicle of the revela- 
tion, being of human invention and characterized by human infirmity, can never 
be perfect in the same sense that the revelation is. Nevertheless, we must sup- 
pose that its whole operation is supervised and directed by the author of the rev- 
elation; that in fact, just in being made the vehicle of divine thought and divine 
communication it is brought as nearly to a perfect utterance as in its own nature 
it is capable of. 

But since this vehicle is a literature, and a literature in many forms, the ele- 
ment of inspiration in it will to a certain extent manifest itself variously. One 
of its many "diversities of operation " will be seen in prophecy, another in psalm, 
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another in the maxims of a sententious philosophy, another in pastoral song, an- 
other in epic or drama, another in the statutes of divine legislation, another in 
history. It does not seem necessary to suppose that the subject of the inspiration 
is carried out of himself in every instance in just the same way or in the same 
degree. Nor does it seem necessary to hold that what is written as history is 
given to the historian in the same way as what is written as prophecy is given to 
the prophet. I cannot think that Ezra, or Nehemiah, in reciting incidents in 
which each had personally shared must have done so under the same kind of dicta- 
tion as that under which Isaiah sketched his moving picture of the Man of Sor- 
rows. History is written, in its secular form, in a use of material; where is the 
objection to supposing that the Bible histories were also written, in a certain 
way, more or less in the use of material? It is possible, therefore, that to some 
extent there may be truth in what Lenormant says in the opening sentence of the 
passage quoted in a former article: " That which we read in the first chapters of 
Genesis is not an account dictated by God himself, the possession of which was 
the exclusive privilege of the chosen people;" — although it should seem that the 
account of the creation, alike of the world and of man, must have been so: for 
otherwise how could it have been known? Lenormant's remark may hold good 
so far as this, that the subsequent record was not, all of it, dictated, at least to 
Moses, in the same way as the Second Psalm to David, or the coming of Messiah 
the Prince to Daniel. I do not see that we hazard anything in allowing that, to 
some extent, the Bible histories were written like other histories, in a use of his- 
torical material, providentially preserved. The divine intervention would be in 
that preservation, and in prompting, guiding, inspiring the writer. 

Now, it is at this point that the question of the relation of tradition to in- 
spired history, and to inspiration itself, may be taken up. May we allow any 
place at all to tradition, in such a connection? if so, rohat place, and how condi- 
tioned? 

2. SOUKCES OF PRIMITIVE BIBLE HISTORY. 

An important fact in this connection may be made the starting-point in 
our inquiry. This is the fact that if tradition be recognized as among the sources 
of Bible history (I limit myself for the time being to primitive Bible history), it 
is quite unnecessary in tracing it to go outside the line of Bible men themselves. 
When it was learned, a few years since, how a Chaldsean literature existed, per- 
haps earlier than any Hebrew literature, in which accounts are given of the same 
events narrated in the first chapters of Genesis, and in many particulars strikingly 
resembling them, many persons concluded at once, and there are those who still 
hold and teach, that here, in these ancient Chalctean legends, must be the 
original source of primitive Bible history. Much seems to have been made of the 
fact of apparent priority of date in the Chaldaean legends. The date assigned to 
the oldest of these is about B. C. 2000, while that of Moses is, according to the 
usual chronology, some five hundred years later. This is clearly very inadequate 
ground to go upon, especially in view of considerations which I shall notice fur- 
ther on. But, in any case, it is offset by the fact that the Mosaic narratives have 
in them indications of at least the possibility of an origin, so far as material is 
concerned, back as far as the very creation of man. 

That patriarchal line to which belonged, after Adam, Seth, Enoch, Noah, 
Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and the fathers of the tribes, seems to have been 
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as signally providential as the priesthood and prophetic order of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, and the apostleship of early Christianity. Indeed, it would appear 
that in antediluvian times there was a chosen people, called in the narrative " the 
Sons of God," and that these in their way answered to the antediluvian world the 
ends served in later ages by the chosen people Israel, and later still, and in our 
own times, by the Christian Church. Their high function was discharged, it is 
true, under circumstances peculiarly unfavorable. The revelation of God was as 
yet in its most rudimental form ; restraining influences were weak as compared 
with what they have been in later ages ; meanwhile the world's depravity ran riot, 
the race in its primitive energy, as yet unenervated by civilisation, nor wasted 
by barbarism, rushing on in evil with a momentum unparalleled since. " The 
Sons of God " became, themselves, after a while mingled and nearly lost in the sin- 
ful mass—the Church absorbed by the world. " There were giants in those days " 
— giants in depravity, above all. Human forces had a tremendous vigor and were 
exercised in formidable ways of which perhaps the old classic traditions preserved 
a recollection in the myths of gods and heroes. It would seem that the piety and 
morality of the antediluvian age could not cope with forces of evil such as these, 
and there came a time when it was necessary that human history should have a 
new beginning, and knowledge, and virtue, and religion a new theatre. Yet the 
line of faithful men did not, up to the very time of the deluge, quite fail. In 
consequence, too, of the great length of human life, some of the world's first 
fathers lived on till nearly the moment of that mighty cataclysm. In whatever 
transmission of sacred tradition there may have been, there were but three steps 
from Adam to Noah. Adam was still living, at the birth of Enoch, and 
Methuselah, the son of Enoch, was still living at the birth of Noah. If we go by 
the accepted chronology of the antediluvian age, Methuselah, who must have 
seen Adam, did not die until the very year of the deluge, and Lamech, the father 
of Noah, only five years before that event. Following the deluge, the computa- 
tion shows us that Shem was still alive at the birth of Abraham ; immediately 
following whom came Isaac and Jacob, and those twelve sons of Jacob who 
became the fathers of tribes. Even if the accepted post-diluvian chronology 
must be revised, and the Semitic genealogy so computed as to allow a larger 
interval between the flood and Abraham, this view of the matter would not be 
seriously affected. 

Now, so much as this is certain— that while the Chaldaean legends do not 
even intimate their original source, the narrative of Moses embodies facts which 
there can be no good ground for discrediting, even as simple history, and which 
enable us to see how, in a line of men who have been examples of faith and piety 
to every age, that history of the world's first period which Moses gives may have 
come down to him, either in oral or in written form. Indeed, where would be the 
necessary hazard in assuming that " the Sons of God," in antediluvian times, and 
that whole line of patriarchal men, were appointed, as one purpose of their set- 
ting apart, to the duty of preserving, in authentic form, under that same inspira- 
tion which prophets and apostles shared in later ages, so much of the world's 
primitive history as should be necessary to purposes of subsequent revelation, and 
as supplying to all subsequent time a reliable record of the first ages ? So long 
as there is a fair measure of evidence that this even may have been so, where is 
the necessity for resorting to mere conjecture, and for saying, on a basis of con- 
jecture, purely, that the Hebrew narrative is just a mere transcript of the Chal- 
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deean one, only stripped of polytheistic accretions, and otherwise elevated in 
character and tone V The far more probable view would be, just in an examina- 
tion of the documents themselves, that the two sets of narratives came down each 
in its own independent line, the one in that of mere tradition, the other in tradi- 
tion possibly, yet tradition so originating and so preserved, as to be in fact 
history ? 

The question may, perhaps, be raised, Why, if such be the origin of the 
Mosaic narratives, or any portion of them, some express indication of the fact is 
not somewhere given, and so any mistake on this point anticipated and guarded 
against V To this the answer may be two-fold : In the first place, that it is not 
the manner of the Bible, anywhere, to go thus into detail on points anticipative of 
possible criticism ; and in the second place, that the literature of the ,Bible is, to 
a wonderful extent, in the form and detail of it, such as was natural to the age 
in which it was produced. Now, questions such as the biblical criticism of this 
present time brings forward, belong, in their nature, to a cultivated and critical 
age. ' The literature of the Bible, especially the Old Testament, belongs to a 
period uncritical, and in a great measure uncultivated. The earliest books, above 
all, have accordingly a peculiarly primitive form and tone. The earlier half of 
Genesis, for example, reads as if written by men who had no dimmest concep- 
tion of the difficulties some critical student in a critical age might find in the 
narrative. Suppose it had been different ; suppose that all these critical questions 
were anticipated there, and the narrative written with as careful reference to 
scientific and otherwise learned scrutiny as if it had been written to-day ; — how 
hard, in that case, to make men believe that this is really one of the oldest wri- 
tings in all the world's literatures ! It is, then, this primitive character of the 
earlier biblical literature that makes it so nearly silent on questions as to origin, 
date and authorship. 

Taking it, however, just as we find it, we have in it indications of origin 
which relieve us, to say the very least, of all necessity to look for that original 
human source to any Chaldsean or other uninspired tradition. In the line of that 
patriarchal order to which his own family belonged, Moses could scarcely fail to 
find ample material for his narrative. So that, even if we recognize in the sources 
of his narrative more or less of the traditional, we can see how, as I have said, that 
tradition may have been so preserved as to become true history, and to simply 
need reproduction under inspired guidance. 

3. THE MOSAIC HISTOKY AND THE CHALDEAN LEGENDS. 

I go on, now, to remark that the Mosaic narrative and the Chaldsean legends 
differ so widely as to make the theory an impossible one that the latter are the 
originals of the former, while their resemblances simply go so far as to make the 
Chaldsean story a testimony to the truth of the Mosaic. For the present, I con- 
fine myself to these earliest chapters in the history and traditions of our race, 
because at this point the general question before us can best be tested. How 
what is found here bears upon what belongs to a later date will perhaps appear 
by and by. 

Now, it will be remembered that in the passage quoted from Lenormant in an 
earlier article of this series, he distinctly admits the marked and radical differ- 
ences in character and value between the accounts given by Moses in the first 
chapters of Genesis and legendary narratives of the same events in those libra- 
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ries made up of tablets of baked brick found on the site of ancient cities in the 
valley of the lower Euphrates. He is, indeed, as emphatic in characterizing 
these differences as any one of us might wish to be. What he says is therefore 
much more deserving of attention from us than what may be said by writers 
utterly regardless of these contrasts, and perhaps incapable of appreciating them. 
The nature of the differences in question is, throughout, very much like that 
which we found noticeable in the extract from the deluge tablets already given. 
The Chaldsean account everywhere bears upon its face evidence of its legendary 
character. It is besides thoroughly polytheistic, as much so as a Grecian or a 
Eoman myth. The Mosaic conception of God, quite alone, would make a differ- 
ence between the two accounts as vast as between Christianity itself and 
Heathenism. Now, how is all this to be accounted for, upon the theory that the 
Chaldsean is the original source of the Mosaic? How did the Hebrew Genesis 
come to be so immensely superior to the Babylonian one? 

It will be remembered how Lenormant accounts for this difference. The Mosaic 
record, he tells us, compared with "the sacred books of Chaldsea," furnishes an 
example " of one of the most tremendous revolutions which have ever been effected 
in human beliefs." He terms it "a miracle." " Others," he adds, " may seek to 
explain this by the simple, natural progress of the conscience of humanity, for 
myself, I do not hesitate to find in it the effect of a supernatural intervention of 
divine Providence, and I bow before the God who inspired the Law and the 
Prophets." 

We cannot but admire the manly and Christian frankness of this testimony, 
so much in contrast with the evasive methods of some other writers in dealing 
with the same matters. But, after all, is this the true way of accounting for the 
phenomena in question? Such a revolution as is here assumed is, no doubt, con- 
ceivable. We may imagine Abraham, as he went forth from the land of the 
Chaldees, so wrought upon by the Spirit of God, supernaturally so enlightened 
beyond all his contemporaries, as to become the originator of such a revolution in 
human belief as is here spoken of. But where is the evidence of it? Simply in 
the fact that in the line of the posterity of Abraham these higher conceptions of 
God are found, these rudimental forms of a true faith, expanded later into that 
true religion which now commands the allegiance of the best part of the race. 
But, as before shown, the narratives which in the line of Abraham's posterity 
have come down to us, imply nothing whatever of any such revolution. Their 
indications are, to the contrary, that Abraham represented, personally, and in his 
faith, a line of belief which is as distinctly marked before his time as after it. If 
we go by the documents, themselves, and leave mere theory apart, we shall say 
that a knowledge of the true God and of the history of his earlier dealings with 
the human race came to Abraham by inheritance: that the only revolution of 
which we have any indication was simply the gradual expansion of this know- 
ledge of God, in the measure of it and in the number of those who had it, as the 
posterity of Abraham himself increased. 

I do not know whether any special account ought to be made of the Hebrew 
elements entering into the name, first of Abram, and then of Abraham. Gesenius 
derives the second syllable of the former of these names from the Hebrew Q)"] 
(mm), " to lift up oneself, to rise, to be lifted up;" and the whole name he gives 
as meaning " The father of altitude," as Abraham means "The father of a multi- 
tude." Considering how in primitive ages, and among all primitive peoples 
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names are significant, one may perhaps be justified in inferring that the name 
Abram was as providentially significant, as that of Abraham was declared to be 
by Jehovah himself when he said to the patriarch, " a father of many nations 
have I made thee." Other indications appear in what Paul says in the eleventh 
of Hebrews, where he puts Abraham in the line of believing men with Abel, Enoch 
and Noah, and tells us that when he " went out not knowing whither he went," 
it was " by faith." It looks as if Abraham, even amongst his own kindred— who 
evidently had become more or less idolatrous — and while still in Chaldsea, repre- 
sented the faith of the faithful men of a former time— the faith of Seth, and Enoch 
and Noah, and Shem, and that in some way the very name originally borne by him 
was significant of this. He represented that upward tendency which still in a 
measure survived, even while the course of all other things was downward; he was 
" the father of that which was high;" — and in the call he had, became in due time 
" the father " of that " multitude " who in the ages and centuries to come were to 
share his faith. I cannot, for my own part, find at any rate in the narrative any 
indications of such a revolution as Lenormant assumes, even in Abraham himself, 
and do not see why we should make a conjecture to this effect the basis of our 
theory, when so many reasons appear why we should regard the faith of Abraham 
as simply the faith of those of his fathers who had not themselves lost the 
knowledge of the true God, nor ceased to believe in him. 

Perhaps I ought to notice here the theory lately advocated by certain writers, 
that the accounts given in Genesis of the creation, the fall, the deluge, and indeed 
the whole of that primitive history was copied by Jews in Babylon, during the 
captivity, or reproduced by them from those Chaldsean books, remains of which 
have been found by Mr. George Smith, and others. Prof. Dillmann, of Berlin, in 
an article translated not long ago for an American quarterly, says of this, most 
truly and justly : 

"As must be admitted the disposition of the Jews in Babylon towards their oppressors was 
such that it seems simply incredible that they should have appropriated whole sections out of 
the mythological writing's or traditions of those same persons, and placed them at the very head 
of their statute-book. The national and religious antipathy was too strong in that period to 
admit of the formation of a mythological syncretism. There is, moreover, no example of adop- 
tion of Babylonian superstition or belief of that date, and even indifferent things, like the Baby- 
lonian names of the months, the Jews appropriated only slowly and after they had come into 
general use under the Persian dominion. Then, too, the Babylonian myths now under consider- 
ation, even in their oldest shape, accessible to us, that of the cuneiform writing (how much more 
so in the sixth century and later), were so overgrown with a polymorphous doctrine of the gods, 
and with grossly sensual views, that it would not have been possible for even an eminent religious 
faculty such as the Jews altogether failed to retain in those centuries, to reconstruct them, so 
to speak, according to a purer original form, to present them anew in the monotheistic simplic- 
ity, beauty, and truth in which they occur in the Bible." 

There surely was never a wilder notion propounded by the wisdom of critics 
than this, that the Book of Genesis, characterized as it is, was written by some 
one or more of the captives in Babylon, and based upon the Babylonian myths. 
I think it fair to say that the evidence upon the whole subject, when sifted, points 
conclusively to this result; That the histories in Genesis and the Chaldean and 
Babylonian legends, so far as any traditional element may be thought to exist in 
the former, had a common origin in the sense that the original source of both was 
the same — that original source being a knowledge of the beginning of things, 
transmitted from generation to generation through Noah and his sons, who had 
received it from antediluvian sources. But the two accounts differ immensely in 
this, that while what was written by Moses came down to him in a line of inspired 
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and faithful men, in whose hands it was, properly speaking, not tradition but his- 
tory ; that which has been found in the Chaldsean books, had the usual fate of 
tradition, and not only so, was corrupted and depraved in proportion as the people 
who preserved it became polytheistic, idolatrous and wicked. All this is suppos- 
ing that Moses may have made any use at all of tradition, oral or written, as ma- 
terial. Even if he did so, the purity and absolute trustworthiness of his history, 
as history, is in the way I have pointed out made sure. Meantime the resem- 
blances between the two accounts are just a testimony, from a source which 
cannot possibly be supposed an interested one, that other accounts of many of the 
same events recounted by Moses existed in the world at the time he wrote, and so 
far justifying faith in that which he wrote as a true history. This is the real, and 
so far as I can see, the only value of the Chaldsean legends, considered in relation 
to the history in Genesis. 



The subject of tradition in its relation to inspired history will be resumed and 
concluded in another article. 



NOTES FKOM ABKOAD. 

By Bobert F. Harper. 



The Summer-Semester is fast drawing to an end. According to the Cata- 
logue, this Semester should close on August loth, but, in reality, it will close 
between August 1st and 5th. On August 1st, the students are granted the 
privilege of presenting their "" Anmeldungs-Buch " to the Professors for their 
signature, and they generally take advantage of this privilege. Already the 
Lecture-halls have begun to wear a gloomy appearance. The students are rapidly 
leaving, and one meets only one-half the number at lectures as formerly. 

The past Semester presented an unusual number of attractions to the 
student in Semitic. Here, as in America, the Lectures in this department, are 
generally delivered to very small audiences. 

This is to be regretted. Where there are ten in Semitic philology, there 
should be fifty. Especially are the American students few in number. In fact, 
another gentleman, a brother of Dr. Toy, of Harvard, who is studying Egyptology, 
and myself have the honor of representing America in this department. 

It may not be uninteresting to note some of the lectures delivered during the 
past Semester : 

Schroder: 1) History of the Babylonians and Assyrians; 2) the Interpreta- 
tion of selected Assyrian Inscriptions ; 3) Ethiopic. 

Sachau: 1) Exercises in Arnold's Arabic Chrestomathy ; 2) Interpretation 
of the Arabic poems ascribed to Imrunlkais ; .3) Syriac Grammar, with an Intro- 
duction to the Aramaic Dialects ; 4) Interpretation of selected chapters in Arabic 
History. 

Barth: 1) Interpretation of Ibn Malik's "al-Alfija;" 2) Arabic Grammar. 

Dieterici: 1) Interpretation of the Koran and Explanation of the Laws of 
Arabic Syntax; 2) Interpretation of the Arabic book, "Theology of Aristotle;" 
3) Interpretation of selected Arabic Poems. 



